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Introducing a Series on Pride and Self-Interest 


|. We May Be Self-Deceived 


By W. McILWAINE THOMPSON 


Because we are proud and self-cen- 
tered, being a Christian is hard: ‘Strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it." How painfully evident this ap- 
pears today, even though we apply these 
words more readily to others than to our- 
selves. They demand spirit strength- 
ened in obedience and humility against 
the easy entrance and the large oppor- 
unities of the wide gate; and they re- 
quire a_ nature disciplined to forego the 
carefree wandering of the broad way. 
But who is so self-exacting? As in that 
time when a woman, in defiance of God's 
command, seeing that the tree of the 
Garden of Eden ‘‘was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise,” 
took the fruit, and ate, and gave to 
her husband, human nature has always 
sought selfish satisfactions and_ spirit 
has turned toward its own exaltation. 
Guided by natural self-interest and pride 
of spirit, many men scornfully find their 
own gates and follow their own ways; 
and even we who profess to follow the 
way of our Lord are subtly led astray as 
through self-interest and pride we mis- 


read the Word God has given us and 
misconstrue the voice of his Spirit. 


So general are pride and self-interest 
that when the Son of Man himself was 
tempted, here was the point of contact: 
“Desire for bread is a legitimate self- 
interest. Command these stones to be- 
come loaves.’”’ And again: ‘Proudly 
prove, to yourself and others, God's care 
for you.’ And again: ‘‘Ensure your 
mission of gaining all the kingdoms of 
the world, the high goal to which you are 
giving yourself, by worshipping me’’— 
this last the most subtle of all, seeking 
to corrupt even this highest calling. 

Most disturbing of all, our pride not 
only betrays us in temptations; it also 
blinds us to a real understanding of our 
deepest needs. Few of us would boast, 
with the ancient Rabbi, that if there were 
only two righteous men in the world, he 
and his son were these; and if only one, 
it was he. But in our own smug ways 
we may be equally self-deceived. As in 
the case of the Pharisee, when we think 
upon ourselves, how much more readily 
prayers of thanksgiving than of penitence 
well up within our hearts. (Lk. 18:9-14.) 


Next Issue: II. ““Who Is Delivered?’’ 
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Letters to the Editors 





No Response from Confession “Defenders” 





On Doctrine of Election 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Ever since THE OUTLOOK published 
the excerpts from Nels F. S. Ferre’s ad- 
dresses to the Joint Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Conference at Montreat in the July 
6 issue, I have been watching for some re- 
sponse from the staunch defenders of our 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

After all, what was reported to have 
been said is absolutely contrary to what 
is contained in Chapter III, Section III of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
this Confession is published under the im- 
primatur of our General Assembly. To be 
sure, the Brief Statement adopted by the 


1913 General Assembly comes very nearly 
saying in Chapter VII what Ferre was 
saying. 

What do Presbyterians believe concern- 


ing predestination as it is applied to elec- 
tion? Have we ceased to believe that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Larger Catechism, and the Shorter Cate- 
chism declared a doctrine agreeable to, 
and founded upon, the Word of God? Has 
Nels S. F. Ferre called a signal for our 


theologians to re-think and re-state our 
position doctrinally conceiving election? 
After all, do you think we already have a 
conflict between Chapter III of the West- 
minster Confession and Chapter VII of the 
Brief Statement? 
H. GLENN STEPHENS. 
Frankfort, Ky. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—In connection with 
Mr. Stephens’ contention, the two items 
are printed here: 


Confession of Faith (adopted 1647), 
Chap. III: Excerpts: “By the decree of 
God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life, and others fore-or- 
dained to everlasting death. These angels 
and men, thus predestinated and fore-or- 
dained, are particularly and unchangeably 
designed; and their number is so certain 
and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished. As God hath 
appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, 
by the eternal and most free purpose of 


his will, fore-ordained all means there- 
unto, The rest of mankind, accord- 
ing to the unsearchable counsel of his own 
will, wnereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his 
sovereign power over his creatures, to 


pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor 
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and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
his glorious justice.” 

Brief Statement (adopted 1913), VII: 
“Before the foundation of the world, God 
the Father chose unto himself in Christ a 
people whom he gave to his son, that they 
should be holy and without blame before 
him in love. Those who come to years of 
discretion receive this salvation only 
through faith in Christ, being regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit. Those who die in 
infancy, and others who are incapable of 
exercising choice, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit who 
works when and where and how he 
pleases. We thus declare that God’s elect- 
ing grace has peopled heaven with a mul- 
titude that no man can number and has 
never sent one soul to hell.” 


J. B. Green, in his valuable “Harmony 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Stand- 
ards” (John Knox), commenting on Chap- 
ter III of the Confession, and calling it 
“one of the hard articles of our creed,” 
says: “These sections should not be read 
by themselves but in the context of the 
rest of the Standards. I have thought and 
still think that these sections may be 
omitted without loss of or detriment to 
any principle essential to the integrity of 
the Calvinistic system” (p. 32). 

One phase of the Ferre discussion was 
commented on in a letter published here 
Aug. 6. 


Are Elders Disciplined? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In July, 1836, a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Portsmouth, Va., 
Louis Mercerean by name, was brought 
before the session charged with desecrat- 
ing the Lord’s Day by taking his family 
on a pleasure trip on a steamboat on a 
Sabbath afternoon. The session ruled that 
he was unworthy to be a member and was 
suspended from the privileges of the 
church. 

In August, 1951, the bulletin of a promi- 
nent Presbyterian church carried this an- 
nouncement: 


“On next Sunday morning the members 
of the Sunday school and their friends, 
the members of the church and their 
friends, the friends and guests of our con- 
gregation will all meet at the church and 
go to Camp . Sunday school and 
church services will be held there. Then 
the picnic baskets will be opened. After 
dinner there will be planned recreation. 
Sounds good—doesn’t it?” 





In 1878, in the above-mentioned Ports- 
mouth church, one of its ruling elders was 
charged with neglect in attending public 
worship and the meetings of the session. 
He was suspended as a ruling elder and 
denied the right of communion in the 
church. 

The church now has 24,000 ruling elders. 
The writer’s memory fails to reveal any 
action relative to any ruling elder within 
the past twenty-five years. Has the rul- 
ing elder met all requirements of service 
to his church, or has the session discon- 
tinued the use of the Presbyterian church 
standards as a means of determining the 
eonduct of its church officers? 

INGRAM GOAD. 

Portsmouth, Va. 
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Joint Hymnal Committee Meets 


Representatives of Five Presbyterian Bodies Are Cooperating 


Representatives of five Presbyterian 
bodies recently held their first meeting 
to discuss plans for a new Presby- 
terian hymnal. Most important action 
of the meeting resulted in the decision 
to appoint an editorial committee of 
12, with proportionate representation 
from the five groups as follows: USA, 
4; US, 3; United, 2; Reformed Church 
in America, 2; ARP, 1. This commit- 
tee, whose membership will soon be an- 
nounced, is to have full authority for 
preparation of the hymnal’s contents. 
It is also expected that the committee 
will secure an outstanding musician to 
act as editor-in-chief. 

The completed work of the editorial 
committee will be submitted to the 
joint committee appointed by the re- 
spective churches and through them to 
their highest courts for their action. 

United Presbyterians and the Re- 
formed Church in America (Dutch Re- 
formed) have been at work on a joint 
hymnal for two years, but they have 


Christian- Action 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—A new 
Protestant social action group to be 
known as Christian Action was formed 
at a meeting here attended by more 
than 200 delegates from 20 denomina- 
tions. The organizers were mostly 
theologians and seminary students, al- 
though some laymen, including several 
labor leaders, were present. 

Theme of the conference, held on the 
campus of the School of Religion of 
Howard University, was “Strategy for 
Social Action.” 

The group will attempt to furnish 
Protestantism with a ‘“‘solidly oriented 
middle ground” to help offset the in- 
fluence of both leftists and rightists in 
the church and society. (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 13.) 


What About Pacifists? 


After a heated debate on member- 
ship in the new organization, the way 
was left open for Christian pacifists to 
join. 

A. T. Mollegen, professor of religion 
at Virginia (Episcopal) Theological 
Seminary, declared that there was no 
place in the organization for ‘“‘watered- 
down Quaker Unitarianism.”’ Will Her- 
berg, research director of Local 22, In- 


now joined the larger effort and are 
making available the results of their 
studies. 

Officers of the joint committee named 


in the recent Philadelphia meeting are: 


Albert J. Kissling, Jacksonville, Fla., 
chairman; Leonard Buschman, Sum- 
mit, N. J., vice-chairman, and Sam 


Shane, Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary. 

Plans for publishing the completed 
hymnal are to be in the hands of a com- 
mittee made up of representatives from 
the four publishing boards (the ARP 
does not have one). This committee 
will work out details of the necessary 
expense involved, printing and distri- 
bution. 

Even after the long editorial task in- 
volved in preparing the hymnal, it is 
estimated that it will require at least 
18 months to print the new volume. 
Meanwhile, suggestions about’ the 
hymnal’s contents will be welcomed by 
the various denominational representa- 
tives. 


Location Committee 
For National Council 


Begins Consideration 


Members Agree on One Point: 
No Racial Discrimination 

New York (RNS)—aAny city prac- 
ticing racial discrimination will not be 
considered a suitable headquarters site 
for the National Council of Churches. 

This was agreed upon here by a 25- 
member committee, headed by Harold 
E. Stassen, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania, set up by the National 
Council to select a headquarters loca- 
tion. 

Dr. Stassen said the one point on 
which all members of the committee 
were agreed was “the issue of ractal 
discrimination, including discrimination 
in hotels.”’ 

“It is sad to think,’ he said, ‘‘that 
our own nation’s capital has to be ruled 
out as a possible headquarters site for 





Group Forms as “ Middle-Ground” 


ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, New York, supported Dr. Molle- 
gen and called for a ban on pacifists as 
well as Communists from Christian Ac- 
tion. 

The delegates, however, acting on the 
advice of several study groups, decided 
to revise their original statement of 
aims which would have barred pacifists 
by saying: 


“Though the majority of ous agree 
that military power is necessary to with- 
stand political tyranny, none of us 
places major reliance upon military 
power or accepts uncritically the deci- 
sions of the military.” 

‘“‘As churchmen we recognize that the 
paramount objective of both church and 
government must be to open channels 
of reconciliation, rehabilitation, and re- 
form.” 


It was also made clear that the new 
group would cooperate with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. In spite of 
statements from the conference floor 
criticizing “reactionary elements’’ with- 
in the National Council, John C. Ben- 
nett of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, said it was the purpose of 
the new group to work with the Coun- 
cil. 


Following the discussion of the rela- 
tionship of Christian Action to the Na- 
tional Council, F. Ernest Johnson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Council’s Divi- 
sion of Research and Survey, was 
elected to the 18-man executive com- 
mittee of Christian Action. The com- 
mittee is headed by Robert Handy, ot 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 


Southern Churchmen Continue 


With the formation of the new Prot- 
estant social action group one of the 
sponsoring organizations of the confer- 
ence, the Frontier Fellowship, will go 
out of existence. However, its quar- 
terly publication Frontier Fellowship 
will be continued in a new form under 
the sponsorship of Christian Action. 


The Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men, another sponsoring organization, 
will continue its own identity, but will 
work within the structure of the new 
group. 


A Methodist clergyman, Charles Mc- 
Coy, a graduate of Duke Theoloigical 
Seminary, will continue as executive 
secretary of the provisional committee 
which sponsored the conference. 








this very reason.’’ 

The committee agreed also that in 
selecting a site they would not be 
swayed by “the availability of gifts or 
buildings or facilities,” but will make 
their choice on the basis of service to 
the National Council’s constituents. 





East, Mid-West Division 


However, when members were asked 
to express their views regarding the 
best site for the headquarters they were 
sharply divided between the East and 
mid-West. 

Spokesmen for a _ mid-west site 
stressed the need to locate the head- 
quarters in an area close to the popu- 
lation center of the United States. They 
also emphasized the need for a mid- 
West location to keep pace with the 
westward march of the population. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, of St. Louis, an 
official of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, said: ‘The psychological value 
of locating in the West will greatly 
stimulate the entire cooperative move- 
ment of the churches.”’ 

He reported that his denomination’s 
executive committee had passed a reso- 
lution instructing its delegates to the 
National Council’s general board to vote 
in favor of a mid-West site. 


For New York 


The only mid-West churchman to 
argue in faver of New York City as a 
headquarters site was Episcopal Bishop 
Henry W. Fobson, of Cincinnati. He 
said that the Wational Council’s head- 
quarters should be as close as possible 
to the headquarters of the denomi- 
nations, the majority of which, he said, 
were in the East. 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, a vice-president 
of the National Council and war-time 
director of the Waves, took issue with 
mid-West spokesmen who advocated 
by-passing New York on the ground that 
Protestants constituted a minority 
group there. 

“Protestants, being the majority re- 
ligious group in the country, should be 
strongly represented in a city where 
the two minority groups have their 
main strength,’’ she said. 

“Protestant strategy calls for strength 
where other faiths are strong, not as a 
means of stirring up competition but to 
make an adequate presentation of their 
views.” 


Columbus, 7; New York, 6 


Earlier, the results of a questionnaire 
submitted to member denominations of 
the National Council were presented to 
the committee. They showed that two 
favored Chicago as a headquarters cen- 
ter, two Cleveland, seven Columbus, 
Ohio, six New York City, one a mid- 
West location and three expressed no 
preference. Of the 29 churches can- 
vassed 21 answered the questionnaire. 

Dr. Stassen stressed, however, that 
none of the denominations had polled 
their membership on the issue. 


“The views expressed in the ques- 


tionnaire,”’ he said, ‘“‘are those of the 
denominations’ top leaders.” 

The committee reached agreement on 
five criteria as the basis for selection 
of a headquarters site: 

(1) Transportation facilities and 
communications between denomi- 
national headquarters, their boards and 
agencies and the National Council; 

(2) Accessibility of mass communi- 
cation media; 

(3) Hotel accommodations and their 
cost; 

(4) Freedom from racial 
in the community; 

(5) Availability of an adequate sup- 
ply of educated and_ skilled office 
workers. 


prejudice 


Hearings in January 


The committee plans to hold hear- 
ings in January to give various cities 
a chance to present their claims for the 


* 
COVER: THOMPSON SERIES 


The series of thought-provoking 
articles beginning in this issue on 
“Pride and Self-Interest’” (see 
cover) have been written by tne 
new professor of Christian ethics at 
Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia—W. McIlwaine Thompson, 
whose father, W. Taliaferro 
Thompson, has been professor of 
Christian education in that institu- 
tion for many years. 

Dr. ‘‘Mac’”’ Thompson, following 
his UTS career, was assistant pas- 
tor and director of religious educa- 
tion at Grace Covenant church, 
Richmond; then pastor of Royster 
Memorial, Norfolk, before becom- 
ing an Army chaplain for four 
years. He studied at Yale, then 
taught Bible at Davidson College, 
before becoming pastor at Hamp- 
den-Sydney, Va., where he has 
served for three years. Last spring 
he was elected to the seminary 
faculty as its first professor of 
Christian ethics. His Ph. D. was 
earned at Yale, and Hampden- 
Sydney conferred upon him the D. 
D. degree. 

Later articles on 
Self-Interest’”’ include: 

2. Who Is Delivered? 

3. What Virtues Are Untouched: 
Justice? 

4. What Virtues Are Untouched: 
Humility? 

5. What Virtues Are Untouched: 
Love? 

6. What Institutions Are Un- 
touched: The Church? 


“Pride and 


7. What Institutions Are Un- 
touched: The Church? 

8. What Activities Are Un- 
touched: Preaching? 

9. Conclusion: Repentance and 


Spiritual] Renewal. 





headquarters site. 


The cities will be 
notified of the criteria on which the 


official decision will be made. 4t 
present 11 cities have made formal bids 
for the headquarters site. 

Two sub-committees were appointed, 
one to study the National Council or. 
ganization with regard to the feasibility 
of decentralization, and the other to 
consult with labor, business and agri- 
cultural groups to gather data oj 
economy and population trends. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be held November 29, in Atlanta, 
Ga., following a session of the National 
Council’s General Board. 

Important actions taken by the Gen- 


eral Board of the National Couneil, 
meeting at the same time, included: 
Earl F. Adams, an administrative 


secretary of the National Council, was 
named as general director of the Coun- 
cil’s Washington office which serves as 
an information link between the Coun- 
cil and various government agencies, 
keeping the church informed on de- 
velopments in the nation’s capital. Dr. 
Adams will give at least half-time to 
this responsibility. 
The Board sent a 
National Christian 
expressing the 


letter to the 
Council of Japan 
hope that Japan may 


become a member of the _ United 
Nations. 

Churches were called upon to 
strengthen their direct ministry to 


migratory farm workers and their fami- 
lies and to support government meas- 
ures designed to better their health, 
welfare and economic status. 


ICU “Must Not Fail’ 


Church boards were asked to give 
“immediate and substantial support” to 
the Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation, Inc., as a “major 


priority,’ and the General Board said, 
“the Japan Christian University must 
not fail.”’ 


Charles R. Hook, president of the 
Armco Steel Corpn., Middletown, Ohio, 
was named to head the newly-formed 
committee on business and finance of 
the National Council. 

The Council will cooperate in a local 
survey of Kansas-Missouri flood-dam- 
aged churches to determine where new 
structures might be built with a mini- 
mum risk from future floods. 

At a luncheon honoring Luther A. 
Weigle and other members of the plan- 
ning committee that worked toward 
the merging of 12 interdenominational 
agencies last year, Dr. Weigle was pre 
sented an award of merit by Bishop 
Sherrill, the Council’s president, for his 
nine years service as chairman. Herl- 
mann N. Morse, Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
and Earl F. Adams received similar 
awards. 

The Council’s Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations was authorized 
to become a member of the National 
Committee Agains Discrimination iD 
Housing, but it is not to represent the 
Council on public issues except as al- 
thorized by the General Board. 
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@ Some observations on the fundamental crisis, national 


joundaries and the Welfare State as seen in 


UROPE is too complex for easy 

generalization. Any simple de- 

scription is sure to be inadequate, 
iff not incorrect. Yet certain aspects of 
life and society in Europe today in- 
eitably make their impact upon the 
American visitor or student. The ob- 
grvations offered here do not claim to 
be comprehensive; they are based upon 
the experience of the writer as a mem- 
ber of the Sherwood Eddy Seminar, 
which had the privilege of hearing lec- 
tures by more than fifty of the leading 
personalities of Europe, particularly in 
the field of politics. They were con- 
firmed by experience as a participant 
in the Ecumenical Institute and by con- 
tact with students in Europe. 

The crisis in Europe is fundamentally 
moral and spiritual. This is not to un- 
derestimate the political, economic, and 
social problems. If everyone in Europe 
were Christian, there would still be 
technical problems of terrible com- 
tlexity. However, until there is a re- 
vival of the soul, economic and politi- 
tal brilliance will not bring about re- 
covery. 


What Pattern of Values? 


R. H. S. Crossman, a brilliant left- 
wing socialist M. P., expressed to us the 
dilemma of the socialist who has for- 
saken the church in almost the same 
words which he used in an address to 
the Fabian Society last fall: 


“Can you have democratic social- 
ism without some form of organized 
religion to ensure that the pattern of 
values (which a few intellectuals can 
assume for purely rationalist rea- 
sons) is accepted by the rest of so- 
ciety? If you do away with religion, 
do you not fall into the modern se- 
cular religions which impose a ty- 
ranny far more barbarous even than 
that of the Inquisition? That is the 
problem in 1950, which the agnostic, 
such as myself, is bound to face. I 
have put it to myself often this way. 
I can he a humanist in the first gen- 
eration of rebellion against organized 
religion, but how can my children 
have the same humanist conviction 
when J] have given them no pattern 
to rebel against? What happens to 
the second generation of agnostics?” 


Lord Woolton, as leader of the Con- 
servative Party in Great Britain, stands 
® the opposite side of the political 
lence from Crossman; yet he, too, indi- 
‘ated that the ultimate problem is 
noral and spiritual. His basic criticism 
of the Labor Party program was that 
it put too much trust in human nature. 
‘It is.’ he said, ‘‘a mistake to plan a 
luman community on the basis that 
tuman nature will do what you want it 
0.” Yet this is not an exclusive Labor 
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Europe Today (I) 


By JOHN H. LEITH* 
* ; 


Party problem, for human nature is 
very much the same in the laborer and 
the capitalist. The industrialists made 
a “mess” of the Industrial Revolution 
because they were careless about human 
dignity and because of their very limited 
application of religious belief to politi- 
cal and economic affairs. This last ob- 
servation is very significant since Wool- 
ton is an eminently successful business 
man, and, so far as one can judge, not 
an ardent churchman. 

One of the most interesting religious 
personalities in Britain is Donald Soper, 
an Oxford-trained Methodist minister 
and socialist. He considers the conver- 
sion of non-Christian socialists and com- 
munists to Christian faith his special 
task. In addition to his work as minis- 
ter of a Methodist church, he speaks 
one and a half hours each Wednesday 
noon to London dock workers and again 
on Sunday afternoons to one of the 
largest audiences in Hyde Park. He is 
a brilliant preacher and is very skill- 
ful in answering the questions which 
interrupt his sermons at both places. 
Though he is a socialist, he declares 
that a nation which gambles, drinks, 
and dismisses religion as casually as 
Britain does cannot maintain a socialist 
program. 

In Berlin, Mayor Reuter stated that 
the chief problem is moral and spiritual, 
not political or economic. In _ Italy, 
political leaders admitted that at least 
part of their problem is due to the 
moral and spiritual apathy of the peo- 
ple, particularly in southern Italy. 
While no Frenchman who spoke to us 
put the problem so clearly, it is obvious 
enough that France, too, needs above 
all else a moral and spiritual revival. 


Many Are Disillusioned 


No statement about the moral and 
spiritual health of Europe can omit a 
word concerning the disillusionment of 
vast numbers of people. The hopeless- 
ness which was so severe immediately 
after the war is somewhat improved, but 
it cannot be said that it is gone. The 
resistance movements, which W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, of the World Council of 
Churches, described as the greatest 
thing in the war, were full of hope for 
the future. After the war the mem- 
bers of these movements were under- 
mined in France by de Gaulle and 
greatly handicapped by the old politi- 
cal powers and established. institutions 
in other countries. In general their 
hopes have been dissipated. In addition 
to effects of the war there has been 
added the disillusionment which has 
followed the revelation, particularly in 
Britain, that nationalization and social- 


ism are not cure-alls for society’s ills. 
Yet in the midst of the troubles of 
Europe there are many who have faced 
the facts but who are not disillusioned 
because their faith is built upon God. 


Irrelevance of National Boundaries 


A second outstanding fact about 
Europe today is the increasing irrele- 
vance of national boundaries. Just as 
the nation arose out of the decay of 
the medieval civilization, it is now dis- 
solving. This may in part account for 
the willingness of many Europeans to 
vote for a political party which is con- 
trolled by a foreign government. It is 
becoming clear that the European can- 
not adequately defend himself or main- 
tain his standard of living and at the 
same time retain the luxury of his 
national boundaries. The tourist who 
is continually annoyed by passport and 
custom controls can well imagine the 
havoc national boundaries play in eco- 
nomic affairs. 

One of the signs of hope in Western 
Europe, according to a veteran news- 
paper man, is the tremendous number 
of plans which are being produced for 
European recovery. Most of these plans 
attempt to unify Europe. The _ best 
known are those which have been im- 
plemented by some _ political action. 
These are the Benelux Plan, which looks 
forward to the economic integration of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg, but which to date has not 
progressed very far; the Schuman Plan 
to integrate the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the continent; the European As- 
sembly, which brings the politicians of 
Europe together; the European army 
which the French have proposed to be 
made up of national units in a European 
framework. In addition to these con- 
tinental schemes of unity, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization is a con- 
siderable force in the same direction. 
The tremendous popularity and sym- 
bolic significance of General Eisen- 
hower greatly impresses the American 
visitor. He is described as the most 
popular man in Europe, and this is cer- 
tainly true in England. Many hope that 
he will be the force which will unify 
the conflicting interests of Europe. 

The British have been somewhat 
aloof from these schemes of continental 
unity, partly because of domestic con- 
ditions, partly because of ties with the 
Commonwealth. Moreover, some British 
statesmen feel that European unity is 
not enough, that for any such scheme 
to be workable, it must include all the 
North Atlantic nations. Others, like 
Crossman, are convinced that it would 
be disastrous to build an exclusive block 
of the privileged white people of the 
West. White people are a minority 
group in the world, and it is neither 
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right nor possible for them to be ex- 
clusive. Consequently, all unifying 
schemes should at least include some 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

The Christian Church has a great 
interest in European unity, firstly, be- 
cause brotherhood is part of its faith, 
and, secondly, because the barriers 
which divide Europe are in considerable 
measure erected by pride and selfish- 
ness. It is significant that many of 
the statesmen who are working for 
European unity are convinced Chris- 
tians. About one year ago an Ecumeni- 
cal Commission on European Cooper- 
ation was set up under the sponsorship 
of the World Council of Churches. This 
commission, which includes many of 
Europe’s leading statesmen, has met at 
least twice under the chairmanship of 
André Philip, of France, to consider the 
specific responsibility of Christians for 
European cooperation and unity. This 
commission, which has published its 
findings in two excellent statements, 
recognizes that the existence of a re- 
sponsible society in Europe is a Chris- 
tian obligation, that the unity of 
Europe is “not merely a tactical politi- 
cal problem, but at the same time a 
moral and spiritual issue of decisive im- 
portance,”’ that preaching of the gospel 
involves love for neighbor and some- 
times demands topical reference to spe- 
cifie problems in society. 


Welfare State Is an Important Fact 


A third observation which impresses 
itself upon an American is that the 


welfare state, which is not a popular 
term in the U. S., is an important fact 
for the average European. We were 
told many times in England that a re- 
turn of the Conservatives to power 
would not drastically change the set- 
up. When Lord Woolton, the leader of 
the Conservative Party, spoke to us, he 
gave no hint of any significant changes. 
His program calls for better adminis- 
tration, the breaking up of national 
companies into provincial units, and 
perhaps a small charge for health serv- 
ices. Marquand, the Minister of Health, 
vigorously defended the Health Act as 
a forward step in the care of the 
nation’s health, though he readily ad- 
mitted that changes and adjustments 
had to be made to improve the Health 
Act. The general popularity of the Act 
was supported not only by statements of 
government officials but by conversa- 
tions from the barber shop to the Rotary 
Club. 

The socialistic program in Britain is 
not simply a party affair. The Labor 
Party has carried it much further than 
the Conservatives would have, but the 
blueprint for the program was drawn 
up under the direction of Churchill’s 
coalition government. Churchill and 
other Conservatives frequently claim 
that they are the real authors of many 
features of the present program. Cer- 
tainly the socialist program in Britain 
is not responsible for the plight of 
Britain’s economy. Actually it is an 
attempt to salvage a capitalist economy 
which has broken down, a break-down 





hastened by Britain’s tremendous losses 
in investments, shipping, manpower, 
housing, and industry during the war, 

While it is not likely that the present 
program in Britain will be reversed, it 
is true that socialists and Labor Party 
members are disillusioned. They have 
discovered that man’s problems are not 
cured by economic and political ma- 
nipulation. Some blame the _ inter- 
national situation for the failure of the 
Labor Party program to achieve desired 
results. Others feel that the program 
is not sufficiently socialist. But many 
are simply aware that the program did 
not achieve what they had hoped. The 
workers now know that nationalized in- 
dustries are no more humane and in 
some cases less humane than privately 
owned industries. Nevertheless, it must 
pe placed to the credit of the British 
working man that he is still faithfully 
at work in spite of his disillusionment. 

It is important to remember that 
British socialism has been described 
with considerable justification as 
Methodist, not Marxist. Certainly its 
rootage is in the Methodist chapel and 
lay preacher. In its austerity program 
it has been able to call upon Christian 
resources which are not available to 
continental socialism. In the last few 
decades British socialism has become 
increasingly divorced from its Christian 
origins. Today it is confronted with 
the impossible task of maintaining 
Christian ideals and resources without 
Christian belief and practice. 

(Part II will follow) 


England: Real Life Is Meeting (not meetings) 


EETING—in the 
frontation and 


sense of con- 
conversation- 
creative, and often is, 
when minds are open. Christian con- 
versation at the level of the laity might 
be one clue to the evangelization of the 
American layman and the Christianiza- 
tion of American life. There are power- 
ful precedents for trying. Christ used 
the medium of conversation more than 
any other to reach men and women. 
through questions and discussion, with- 
out pressure or academic theorizing, 
people singly, in small groups and in 
throngs, were led of Jesus to new 
knowledge of themselves and their so- 
ciety—and to see ultimate meaning and 
purpose in both. The man-to-man con- 
frontation through conversation was a 
favorite method of our Lord in awaken- 
ing the understanding and reaching the 
hearts of all manners of people— 
laborers and industrialists, politicians 
and prostitutes, rich and poor, edu- 
cated, illiterate, old and young. Also, 
the nature of his conversation is in- 
structive: He was interested in the 
and physical well-being as well 
as the spiritual salvation of those with 
he talked. 


can be 


social 


whom 
Christian Frontier Council 


* Modern examples of Christian con- 


versation are to be found as one feature 
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of practically every lay-Christian move- 
ment or organization visited by the 
writer in Britain and on the Continent 
in the past Perhaps the most 
exemplary use of conversation leading 
toward the Christianization of society is 
the Christian Frontier Council of Great 
Britain. (Others, which seemed stronger 
in evangelism and the training of the 


year. 


laity, will be dealt with in subsequent 
articles. ) 
The policy of ‘drift’ had too long 


plagued British churches when it came 
to facing hard questions about the 
Christian’s responsibility in society. 
The church and the world were 
strangers in more ways than one. A 
man with a foot in both found he was 


stuck. He had lost his coordination, 
he was confused. Should he withdraw 
his foot from one or the other—be 


either all worldly or ali piety—-or 
it possible that a Christian could be a 
Christian out there in the world? 

It was to explorethe field and find some 
answers that the Christian Frontier 
Council was established in 1942. J. H. 
Oldham led in its foundation and the 
Council was approved, though not con- 
trolled, by both the Established and the 


was 


Free Churches in Britain. From its in- 
ception, the Christian Frontier Coun- 
cil has been experimental and explora- 
tory, not seeking publicity, nor making 
any attempt to foster little carbon copies 
elsewhere. Its chief experiments have 
been in assisting in the Christian mar- 
riage of different kinds of experience 
ihrough the medium of conversation 
and friendship, using the varied results 
of the union to nourish the flagging 
Christian citizen back to vitality and 
usefulness as a force for Christ in the 
total community. 


Thirty, Elected for Three Years 


Sir Walter Moberly, chairman, told 
the writer a bit about how the Coun- 
cil functions. He said there are 30 
members, each elected for three years 
with a possibility of re-election, selected 
as far as practicable from a thorough 
cross-section of British life, each per- 
son outstanding in his or her field of 
endeavor and able to bring a wealth of 
information and experience into the 
Council meetings. The members come 
together as Christians, all anxious to 
more about their individual and 
collective responsibilities in public life. 

In such a meeting of different kinds 
of experience, a cross-fertilization of 
ideas is the inevitable result, and mem- 
bers are freed from the narrow coD- 


learn 
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fines of their own specialization, able 


to see life and to see it whole. Present 
membership includes the head of the 
Ministry of Education, the Chief In- 
spector of factories, a publisher, a Times 
editor, a member of the British Foreign 
Office, a journalist, an Oxford don, the 
president of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
a Labor M. P., an authority in inter- 
national affairs, a business man, a 
director of the Bank of England, the 
director of the International Labor 
Office, head of a woman’s college, a 
professor of physics from the Univer- 
sity of London, and others. Six mem- 
bers are women. 

Each month, some special problem is 
considered during a dinner meeting 
which often runs several hours. Before 
dinner, the problem is set forth in a 
paper prepared carefully in advance by 
one of the members or by an expert on 
the subject invited in for the occasion. 
Following the dinner, the entire Coun- 
cil discusses the paper pro and con, 
bringing the weight of their best 
thought and experience to bear on the 
problem. Conclusions are gathered to- 
gether and printed in the Council’s 
monthly publication, The Frontier, and 
the findings of the Council are then 
made available to an almost-limitless 
audience around the world. It is not 
unusual for men of heavy responsibility 
in such fields as education, health, eco- 
nomics, etc., to request a hearing be- 
fore the Council in order to get the 
benefit of the collective wisdom of this 
unusual group dedicated to Christian 
research and public service. 

One further extremely important 
function of the Council has been to form 
sub-committees of its membership to 
make intensive studies of special sub- 
jects, always being careful not to over- 
extend resources and manpower which 
would tend to cut down on the quality 
and trustworthiness of the findings. 
The Doctor’s Profession, by Daniel T. 
Jenkins; The Crisis in the University, 
by Sir Walter Moberly, are the direct 
results of such group examination. 
Others on “Christianity and Politics’’ 
and the Christian’s responsibility in the 
economic system are in the offing. 


Mostly Laymen 


It is important to note that: (1) the 
Council is made up mostly of laymen; 
(2) their contribution is far more than 
academic; (3) membership means solid 
dependable work of absolute top-notch 
quality. 

The Council is 
proposition that 


committed to the 
effective Christian 
action is urgently necessary today as 
never before, that the principles of 
Christian action in a secular society 
need to be rediscovered and practiced, 
and that these principles must be ex- 
pressed not only by the church but in 
the day-to-day decisions in_ political, 
social and industrial life taken by men 
and women in responsible positions in 
these spheres. 

Founder J. H. Oldham is today in his 
eighties, has been deaf most of his life, 
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and also for most of it has been one of 
the prime movers in the Ecumenical 
Movement. Author, lecturer, intimate 
associate of the foremost leaders, 
thinkers and writers in Christian circles 
around the world, Oldham has the gift 
of penetrating insight into the world’s 
needs and an uncanny ability in diagnos- 
ing the ills of the modern Christian con- 
gregation. He also possesses a unique 
capacity for drawing out the best 
thought from a completely heterogen- 
eous group of people met together for 
joint-exploration of a problem. The 
writer sat at the feet of Dr. Oldham 
for three days during a meeting of the 
Scottish Ecumenical Association, where 
he had come up from London to lead 
a discussion of ‘‘The Meaning of Work,” 
based on his recent publication for the 
World Council, entitled Work in 
Modern Society. Only fragments of 
what he said there can be included, but 
some fresh insights and suggestions 
about work with the laity at the level 
of the local congregation are worth re- 
peating in this context. 


“Organization Strangles the Idea” 


Oldham voiced what many of us have 
felt increasingly. “The church,” he 
said, “is ridden and hampered by or- 
ganization. Idea gives birth 
to organization and the organization 
strangles the idea.’’ He went on to say 
in a humorous vein that the classical 
definition of a committee is ‘‘a group 
of individuals who singly could do noth- 
ing and who have come together to de- 
cide that nothing could be done.”’ The 
element of truth is not entirely absent 
from that quip. Oldham says he is con- 
vinced the church needs a new approach 
to society. Its present approach is as 
an institution, but the fallacy here is 
the failure to recognize the dual func- 
tion of the church: (1) Preaching, pas- 
toral care, ete., where clergy are the 
true leaders, and (2) The witness to 
the world-wide message and mission of 
the church wherein the laity are, or 
should be, the spearhead of action. 
We need a new recognition of the 
function of the laity. The laity really 
has two quite distinct functions: (1) 
The support and conduct of the church 
as an ecclesiastical body and the bring- 
ing of others into the Christian fellow- 
ship, and (2) life lived OUTSIDE the 
church, where the layman is really the 
only one who can do the Christian job 
that needs doing in his daily life. 


One good reason to cut down on 
church organization is to allow a 
good layman to have time for con- 
tacts completely outside the normal 
circle of church groups. 


Even if the layman cannot be com- 
pletely articulate about his faith to 
others, he can communicate it in- 
directly. T. S. Eliot told Oldham that 
indirect communication awakens un- 
derstanding. For example, a message 
may be communicated in a play like 
Eliot’s The Cocktail Party (or Chris- 


topher Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners) that 
would completely miss fire in the pulpit, 
and also many who will “discover” the 
message in a theater wouldn’t be caught 
dead in church. 


The opportunity for indirect com- 
munication of one’s faith is inherent 
in every human relationship and 
when used will lead inevitably to a 
direct communication or witness. 


Doctrine of Work Needed 


The church must develop a Christian 
Doctrine of Work for today. Man 
doesn’t see how Christianity is rele- 
vant to his life. What difference does 
Christianity make to what lay-people 
are doing most of their waking hours? 
Here the church should learn from her 
missionaries and penetrate the thought 
of working people to see if what is 
being taught gets inside the worker’s 
experience. 

Today, people are living in small sec- 
tions of the world and lack a sense of 
wholeness. What they desperately need, 
says Oldham (and here is the Christian 
Frontier method) is a cross-fertilization 
of ideas and experience, and thus are 
needed more of the types of conferences 
where doctor, lawyer, laborer, scientist, 
legislator, author can sit down together 
for an exchange in points of view. In 
such a group an articulate Christian 
convener could do wonders in awaken- 
ing interest and understanding concern- 
ing the relevance of the Christian gos- 
pel to the problems of these men and the 
world. 

A Christian Frontier Council could 
be formed in almost any community, 
with every segment of that community’s 
life represented in the membership (and 
the laity in considerable majority). It 
would be, if the Christian courage were 
sufficient to make it truly representa- 
tive, inter-occupational,  inter-racial, 
inter-denominational, inter-political, 
inter-cultural. Such Councils could 
serve Christ in the community as never 
before in American history. 


NEXT: 
Laity. 


Germany: (1) The New 


Chinese Expel American 
Presbyterian Missionary 


Hong Kong (RNS)—Irene Forsythe, 
60-year-old American Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, arrived here from Tsingtu 
where she was ordered deported by 
Chinese Communist authorities for al- 
leged ‘‘counter revolutionary activities.” 

Miss Forsythe said that theer are still 
13 missionaries from the American 
Presbyterian Mission left in North 
China, most of them doctors and nurses. 

Among the charges made against Miss 
Forsythe by the Liberation Daily, of- 
ficial mouthpiece of Communist Shang- 
hai, were those of “harboring an Ameri- 
can spy,” and “attempting to impede 
the church independence movement in 
Tsingtao.’’ 
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EDITORIAL 





What College Will Be Next? 


We could have wished that one of 
the institutions openly committed to 
so-called ‘‘Christian’’ education had 
done it, but it remained for the faculty 
of William and Mary to stand up and 
challenge the present over-emphasis on 
intercollegiate sports. To be sure, a 
critical situation arose at this second 
oldest college in the nation, but many 
another institution has a critical situa- 
tion if only it were recognized. (This 
is not to be unmindful of the courage- 
ous ‘‘de-emphasis” efforts at some col- 
leges. ) 

For a good many years now, we have 
pointed to some of the implications of 
commonly-followed policies and what 
they do to the total life of a college. 
These editorial fulminations have ap- 
peared here as well as in our Going-to- 
College Handbook. But it remained for 
the W&M faculty to put the case in 
classical terms as it said, in part: 


We have seen an exaggerated athletic 
program steadily sap the academic 
standards of the college. William ana 
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Mary exists to educate intelligent, in- 
formed and balanced students, able to 
make sound judgments and to discrimi- 
nate among values, and prepared to fol- 
low their various careers as responsible, 
progressive citizens of their communi- 
ties. 

To this end a curriculum has been 
carefully planned—and is being con- 
stantly revised—to provide a thorough 
course of study in the humanities and 
the natural and social sciences. En- 
trance to this program presupposes 
high standards of admission, and its 
successful completion demands a high 
level of achievement. If this educa- 
tional goal is to be fully attained, it 
must be the primary purpose of all col- 
lege activities; all else must be con- 
tributory and subservient. Anything 
short of this goal would be unworthy of 
the ancient tradition and honorable his- 
tory of the college. 

Steadily and inevitably the intercol- 
legiate athletic program has usurped a 
dominating position in the college. In- 
stead of a healthy and indispensable ex- 
tra-curricular activity, it has become a 
commercial enterprise demanding win- 
ning teams at any cost, even the cost of 
dishonest academic practice. It has de- 
manded that admission requirements be 
lowered, and sometimes dispensed with, 
so that promising athletes can be given 
the responsibility of college enrollment. 

Limited scholarship funds which 
should aid young men and women of in- 
tellectual promise and financial need 
must go to athletes whose sole recom- 
mendation for such aid is their athletic 
prowess. 





* * * 

Courses most vital to the attainment 
of the educational ideal of the college 
are avoided in the search for the easy 
course. 

- * = 

We have seen this athletic program 
ravage the morale of our student body, 
including the athletes themselves. Many 
students feel that subsidized athletes 
form a special privileged group set apart 
from their fellows. They see athletes 
recruited on the basis of financial as- 
sistance well beyond the amount avail- 
able to non-athletes and with little re- 
gard for need or scholastic ability. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 





Another effect of the :thletic program 


upon student morale | prings from the 
staggering cost of that program. “Big 
Time” athletics is an expensive under- 
taking which demands greater and 
greater outlay for more and more sgal- 
aries, for equipment, for additions to 
the athletic plant. It appears that the 
necessary money is usually forthecom- 
ing. But at the same time it seems that 
the college is incapable of financing egs- 
sential improvements which are of 
greater concern and would be consider- 
ably more beneficial to the whole stu- 
dent body. The result is a distortion 
of values, cynicism and a feeling of real 
resentment. 

We do not seek to evade our share 
of responsibility as a faculty for having 
failed hitherto to halt the insidious 
growth of these evils. Determined ac- 
tion at an early stage would have pre- 
vented or at least diminished much of 
the harm that has occurred. We have 
not done successfully that which we 
ought to have done. Sporadic attempts 
to investigate the causes and eradicate 
them have been effectively thwarted by 
veiled suggestions of intangible and 
nebulous pressure groups, and by an 
understandable shrinking from. the 
harmful effects from public exposure of 
the internal difficulties of the college. 

Deploring these conditions, we, the 
undersigned members of the faculty of 
the College of William and Mary, intend 
now that the college shall have a sound 
and healthy program of athletics. 


* * * 


The athletic policy we must formu- 
late and the program we must put into 
effect must be truly extra-curricular; it 
must take its rightful place as a bene- 
ficial but distinctly subordinate activity 
of the college. It must be an activity 
of the general student body; partici- 
pants must be attracted, admitted, and 
governed by the college exactly as are 
all other students. It must be and re- 
main a program harmonious with the 
atmosphere, purposes, and ideals of the 
college. To this goal, and to the proud 
and honorable traditions of the College 
of William and Mary, we pledge and 
dedicate ourselves anew. 


The I. C. U. in Japan 


OCTOBER 7-14: 


tion, Inc., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


treasurer, specially marked. 


This is an appropriate gift-of-the- 
week following our observance of World- 
wide Communion Sunday. Indeed, the 
Council of Churches of Corning, N. Y., 
voted to use Oct. 7 to take special offer- 
ings in the churches of that city for the 
ICU. Other developments include: The 
Youth Fellowship of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church has adopted as 
its own project the building of a $10,- 
000 faculty home on the ICU campus at 
Mitaka. 

The Presbyterian, US, Synod of Texas 
includes the ICU in its benevolence 
budget this year and is asking all its 
churches to contribute to it. 

Last year students and faculty mem- 
bers of approximately 150 American col- 


To the Japan International Christian University Founda- 


Or, preferably, through your church 


leges and universities included the ICU 
in their benevolences. Many of these 
are repeating and, it is now expected 
that about 300 colleges will make gifts 
this year. 

The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches recently called for 
“immediate and substantial’ support 
for this great cause and asked church 
boards to count it as a “major priority.” 

The Presbyterian, US, General As- 
sembly of 1950 left “the way open for 
those who wish to do so to contribute to 
this project,’’ and the Board of World 
Missions has said that by its comments 
on the ICU it “intended that those who 
wished to do so could feel free to con- 
tribute to this project.” 
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ARE ‘ALL OLD PEOPLE SOUR? 


Methuselah Explains 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—_—_—_ 


“Gladness of heart is a man’s life, and 
exultant joy prolongs his days.’’—--Ec- 
clesiasticus 30:22. 


HY ARE Aux old _ people 
66 sour?’’ We may imagine Shem 
asking the question of his 
zreat-grandfather, and we can imagine 
what Methuselah might have replied. 

“Plenty of reason to be, son,” said 
the old man, brushing the flies off his 
long White heard. ‘‘Everything annoys 
us. Look at these flies, for instance. 
When I was a young man, now, I was 
busy doing this and that, and getting 
here and there, and I can’t recollect 
fies in those days at all. Just moved 
too fast for ’em to light, I reckon. Now 
| sit here in the sun and it looks as 
though all the flies in Mesopotamia 
came to visit me. 

“It’s a parable, son,’ he went on. 
“When you’re young you have no time 
to be sour, life has plenty of worries 
but they don’t have time to light. You 
keep going so fast that you don’t see 
anything to annoy you. And if any- 
thing does, why, you can always move 
ona piece. But when you are old, you 
are stuck in one spot more or less, 
and there’s no getting out from under 
what bothers you. Take diseases, for 
example. When you are a child you 
have diseases and they hurt some, but 
everybody says you’ll outgrow ’em, and 
so you do. Whatever comes along they 
tell you you'll outlive it, and you gen- 
erally do—I generally did. But now 
iook at what ails me. I'll not be tell- 
ing you all my troubles, but you know 
I don’t get around the way I did.” 
(Shem could not remember the old 
man's ever ‘‘getting around,’’ as his 
chief occupation had been sitting in the 
sin for more than ninety years that 
Shem could remember back; but he was 
polite and did not interrupt.) 

“But now,” he went on, “there’s no 
use in my seeing a doctor. They all tell 
me there’s nothing wrong with me that 
time won’t cure—if you could get time 
lo run backward, which it won’t. What- 
ever gets wrong with me now, I’m stuck 
With it till the funeral, or till the flood, 
Whichever comes first. And so it is 
With other things. I used to move out 
when I didn’t like my neighbors, but 
where could I move? I’m just 
stuck with bad neighbors, a weak body, 
lies and all the rest of it. 





how 


O WONDER old 
“oN sour,’ Methuselah continued. 

“They've been through a lot. 
They stand up under a lot. Be thankful 
we don’t look worse than we do. If 
ihe average young sprout your age felt, 
lor one hour, the way people my age, 
or near it, feel all the time, he’d go 


folks 1 ook 
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rushing to a doctor, he couldn’t stand 
it. Old people have a lot of gumption, 
you know. Many of these people you 
see every day have every day pains you 
don’t know anything about. 

“Just ordinary little things pile up, 
too. Take my teeth, for instance. Los- 
ing ’em in the first place changes a 
man’s looks. If I took out your teeth 
you’d look sour, too, son. And be- 
sides, think of the mush. I lost my 
last tooth three hundred years ago come 
next harvest. Can’t eat a thing but 
mush. Think of that, now. Three 
meals a day, nothing but mush, that’s 
a thousand dishes of mush every year, 
300,000 since I lost my teeth.” 


“But Great-grandmother makes 
mighty good mush,” put in Shem. 

“She does, she’s had plenty of prac- 
tice. But there’s a limit to all good 
things. And that’s a parable, too. As 
I told you a while back, everything 
looks to me like something I’ve seen a 
dozen times already. I really hope, for 
everybody's benefit, that in your brave 
new world beyond the flood that your 
father is always talking about, people 
won’t live as long as I have. Old peo- 
ple look sour? Why shouldn’t they, 
when life keeps grinding around and 
around like a blind donkey at the mill- 
stone? We spend our years as a tale 
that is told, and an interesting tale 
it is—once; but you can’t blame people 
for wanting to walk off if the story- 
teller keeps repeating the same thing 


over and over. 
“And what’s furthermore,”’ said the 
old man somewhat wearily, ‘“‘maybe 


you've noticed that it’s the young folks 
that weep on the old folks’ shoulders 
and not the other way around? It’s 
the baby that fell out of the door, 
or the boy that didn’t win the swim- 
ming match, or the girl with the broken 
heart—if they can find an older person 
to talk to, if they can find someone 
who has been through it and under- 
stands it and knows what we do about 
it, they will find that person and un- 
load all their troubles. If old people 
look a little sad, my boy, it’s because 
they have not only carried all their 
own troubles; they carry the troubles 
of a lot of other people besides.”’ 

“But you wouldn’t take your troubles 
to just any older person. Some old peo- 
pie never did listen to anybody else’s 
troubles. What makes them sour?” 

“If you’re the kind of person that 
no one at all ever wants to confide in,” 
Methuselah replied, ‘‘maybe you were 
born sour. The rest of us get that way 
by degrees.”’ 


lA Hy DO YOU keep on saying 
* ‘we, Great-grandpapa?”’ 
asked Shem. “You never 





look old to me, and I don’t think you 
look sour either.’’ 

“Well, of course,’’ said the old man, 
“IT may not look as sour as some. For 
one thing, I’ve kept my religion, and 
for another thing I have a good family, 
which is more than everybody can say. 
And then the Lord blessed me with an 
easy-going disposition. Worrying is 
just too much trouble. But I think 
there’s another reason why I don’t look 
sour to you. I’ll tell you what. 
You go down to the bazaar and ask 
somebody you don’t know if he knows 
old man Methuselah, and see what he 
says.”’ 

Shem went off, to return in half an 
hour’s time, hot and indignant. 

‘You know what three different peo- 
ple said to me when I mentioned your 
name? ‘That old sourpuss,’ they said. 
I’d like to punch their big noses!”’ 

“Now, Shem,’’ soothed his great- 
grandfather. ‘‘Those fellows just prove 
what I was thinking. They think I 
look sour; you don’t think so. And the 
main reason is that you’ve always lived 
right here with me, on the farm when 
it was a farm, and now at Tigris Ter- 
race. Old people never look bad if you 
grow up with ’em.” 

“Yes, but what difference does that 
make?’’ Shem objected. “The face is 
all the same. It’s just as wrinkled, no 
matter who sees it.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Methuselah, “but 
strangers see only the face. Those who 
live under the same roof can see the 
heart.”’ 
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‘the Old Testament is and what it has 
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CHURCH NEWS 





S’western Grads Get 
Choice Fellowships 


Tennessee News Letter 


Recent graduates of Southwestern at 
Memphis have been awarded generous 
grants and fellowships to graduate 
schools. Lee McLean, Richmond, Va., 
received the $1,000 Carnegie grant to 
the Geo. Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville. Toby Bunn, Jonesboro, 
Ark., received a teaching fellowship in 
political science at the Duke graduate 
school. Herbert Eber, Memphis, won 
a research assistantship in social science 
at the University of North Carolina, 
while Emily Shaw, Gulfport, Miss., be- 
came the first student at Southwestern 
ever to receive a Carnegie Fellowship. 
Her work is to be in the field of 
biology. Vivienne Chilton, Memphis, was 
awarded a graduate teaching fellowship 
by the University of Chicago. At their 
annual meeting, Southwestern alumni 
elected Shepherd Tate, ’39, president; 
while Wave McFadden, ’37, pastor of 
the McLemore Avenue church in Mem- 
phis, was named vice-president in 
charge of ministerial relations. 


Na-Co-Me Attracts More 
Than 2,000 to Conferences 

More than 2,000 delegates attended 
camps and conferences at Na-Co-Me, the 
synod’s conference center, during the 
season. This included not only synod 
and some presbytery conferences but 
an Episcopal group, a US-USA confer- 
ence from Kentucky’s Muhlenburg Pres- 
bytery, in addition to Cumberland and 
Nazarene groups. Another new ven- 
ture was a Pan-Presbyterian conference 
for and promoted by laymen in the US, 
USA and Cumberland churches in Nash- 
ville. This 500-acre piece of property, 
purchased in 1938 and with $17,500 
spent on it, has been transformed from 
a once-popular summer resort into a 
modern conference center. 


Routh Succeeds McCall as 
Southern Baptist Executive 

Porter Routh, secretary of survey, 
statistics and information for the Sun- 
day school board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, is the new executive 
secretary of the denomination’s execu- 
tive committee. He succeeds Duke K. 
McCall, new president of Louisville’s 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
The committee approved a cooperative 
capital needs budget of $14,500,000 for 
a five-year period beginning in 1952. 
This is a special budget to be used en- 
tirely for improving old school and mis- 
sion properties and adding new ones. 
This sum, it is estimated, will be one- 
quarter of the total funds to be raised 
from 1952 to 1956 from Southern Bap- 
tist channels, exclusive of special of- 
ferings. Foreign Missions has $3,000,- 
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000 earmarked for it, home missions, 
$2,200,000. Seminaries are included 
as follows: New Orleans, $1,900,000: 
Southwestern, $1,370,000; Southern, 
$1,670,000; Southeastern, $1,000,000; 
Golden Gate, $1,000,000, and American 
(Negro), $210,000. (RNS.) 


Negro Work Projects 
Are Chosen by Synod 

Synod's two major projects in Negro 
work are moving ahead. The adequate 
and well-equipped church in the Uni- 
versity area of Nashville is nearing 
realization. It is to be the St. An- 
drews church. Henry Goodpasture, 
prominent Nashville attorney and mem- 
ber of Westminster church, is serving 
as chairman of the building committee 
at the request of the St. Andrews peo- 
ple and the home mission committee. 
Other prominent Nashville churchmen 
are also on the committee. The other 
project calls for a church in one of the 
new Negro communities of Memphis. 


Miscellany 

The Donelson church, in Nashville 
Presbytery, has made significant prog- 
ress since its organization last Oct. 31. 
After meeting for a year in school 
buildings, actual construction has be- 
gun on the first unit of a larger plan. 
The cooperation of other denominations 
and the community at large has been 
significant in this program. . . . Many 
old churches in the synod, enfeebled 
by the passing years, are now mani- 
festing new life and vigor. Among these 
are: Harpeth, Swan Creek, Buffalo 
Valley, Fruitland, Rachel’s Chapel, 
Marl Bluff, Oak Hill, Collierville, Hen- 
derson and Shiloh. Men of the 
Church throughout the synod are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to put the Tithing 
Adventure across the goal. . . Colum- 
bia’s First church, where Merle C. Pat- 
terson, the synod’s moderator, is pas- 
tor, will celebrate its 140th anniver- 
sary this month with a three-day cele- 
bration, with Warner L. Hall, Walter 
R. Courtenay and Thomas K. Young 
as the speakers. . James J. Alexan- 
der, of Shreveport, La., began work as 
regional director of religious education 
for the Synods of Alabama and Tennes- 
see on October 1. His office is in Birm- 
ingham. (See page 16.) 

EDWARD M. NESBITT. 
Somerville. 
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WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
ag me of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance, 
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MEMORIALS 


that never die 


emorial funds, perpetuating the memory 
M and the good works of parents, wives, hus- 
bands, or other loved ones, are building for our 
Board of World Missions a substantial endow- 
ment from which the income, down through 
the years, will carry the Gospel to distant cor- 
ners of the earth. 


Many members of our Church have found this an 
ideal way to invest some of their means in 
Christian giving. More and more of these 
Memorials are being established each year with 
our Board. Permanent funds may be started 
with a small amount and additional deposits 
made from time to time as convenient. 


If you would like to know about them, we will 
be glad to send you full information concerning 
Memorial Funds and to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
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Not merely a 


church paper 


ANY people quiz us about the striking growth in 

circulation and influence—and 1-i-f-e* — of THE 

PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK in recent years. It 
is somewhat significant—more than 800% since 1943, de- 
spite the well-recognized obstacles of those years. 

There are probably several explanations, but one of them 
is the fact that our Presbyterian people understand that we 
have a purpose and a program—that we expect to “go some- 
where”’! 

We are interested in giving our people the important 
NEWS of the church just as quickly, as readably and as 
honestly as possible. But that is not all. 

We are also interested in working in such a way as to 
make some of the news—that is, it is our hope and prayer 
that what we ourselves do and seek to accomplish will! be 
considered important by the church at large, for we are 
devoted to an enlivening and empowering movement in and 
for the church we love and serve. 

We think people understand and can see that—particu- 
larly young-minded people who want the church to move 
ahead to challenge entrenched evils and to march toward 
the heights. 

So, we proudly say— 





THIS IS A MOVEMENT! 


It appeals to thoughtful, forward-looking Presbyterians 
in the South and all across the nation, and to our colleagues 
on the foreign fields of service. 

It is enlisting young Presbyterians—young in years, and 
those older in years but young in spirit—full of enthusiasm. 

With deep gratitude for a great heritage and in utter 
loyalty to the values of the past and of today, we look with 
courage and abounding confidence toward the future. 

- *~ oe 


This Movement invites Y-O-U to join us for better days 
than we have ever known in our church. 

This forward Movement is concerned about the deepening 
of personal Christian faith and in arousing the church to 
its tremendous responsibilities in a complex and disordered 
world. Here, as we seen them, are some of the pressing 
issues: 


1. Christian cooperation, sometimes called the ecumeni- 
cal movement. Those who love Christ must work together. 
The things that unite us in him are greater than any that 
could separate. 

2. More efficient church organization and methods. Our 
already-good organization and practices must be steadily 
improving under the leadership of the best minds and hearts 
of our church and in the light of new needs and challenges. 

3. The application of Christian faith to the involved prob- 
lems of our time on every level of life. Faith has often been 
thought of as too anaemic, too etherial. It must be strong, 
virile, challenging, and relevant. Every kingdom of earth 
must come under the sway of Jesus Christ. 

4. Minority groups in this country—Negroes, Mexicans, 
Indians, Orientals, Jews and others—must be treated in a 
Christian way. We are trying to find what that way is. 

5. The motives that dominate men’s lives must be mo- 
tives of Christian service. Apply this to our industrial and 
business order. Further, for Christians, all work must be 








*One of the oft-repeated comments of readers is 
in these words: “The paper has life!” And why 
shouldn't it, if it reflects the activities and aspira- 
tions of a church that is alive? Douglas Horton 
says, “Problems come only to the living and the 
working. . There are no issues in the lives of 
those willing to sleep with their fathers. . . . You 
either push up issues or you push up daisies.” 
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Church Paper Week 


October 14-21 


“full-time Christian service.”’ 

6. Presbyterian union. American Presbyterians are one 
people. They must be united in order to present a solid 
front to the enemies of Christ and his church across the 
nation. We work and pray to that end. 

7. A more strategic all-out effort in world missions, with 
greater dedication of life and means, and with full-fledged 
cooperation with other Christian groups. 


@eDo all our 53 editors agree on all these items? Of 
course not. This points to another of our objectives: 


8. To demonstrate that Christian brethren, under a deep 
personal commitment to Christ, allow room for differences, 
while they work together in genuine fellowship for the ad- 
vancement of the church and the Kingdom of God. 

* * * 


YOU SEE, THEN . 


OUTLOOK subscribers do more than subscribe to a paper. 
They really join a Movement of progress and, belonging to 
it. they take pride in the advance of the paper which keeps 
them informed and the achievements of the church which 
it heralds. 

* * * 


Whatever the goals that have been reached, we are far 
from satisfied in the face of so much that challenges us to 
be done. 

We are far from satisfied with the paper as it is today; 
we have great hopes for its further development in the fu- 
ture. We are far from satisfied with our church as it exists 
today; we work and pray for a church truer and more 
readily responsive to the mind and will of Christ, adequate 
to the kind of day in which we live. 

We are glad to be able to report progress on so many 
fronts, but we also feel a responsibility to point out those 
areas where we are lagging and sometimes to challenge the 
forces that would block the way. 

We invite you, therefore, not only to keep informed about 
the news but to help, in the manner outlined, to make the 
news. 


NO DOUBT 


-you are already working and praying along these lines. 
Then, join the MOVEMENT. It is a simple step. Hardly 
anything to it— 

Just mail in a $3 subscription to THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK t-o-d-a-y (Special rate to new subscribers until 
Nov. 15), and you belong. We promise to keep you in- 
formed of progress week by week throughout the year. 

Opponents blame us, saying, ‘‘When these things come to 
pass you will be responsible for them.’’ Members of the 
MOVEMENT (our subscribers) say, ‘‘We thank you for all 
you are doing.’””’ Anyway, we are trying. 

COME AND JOIN UP. There’s much to be done. But 
it’s a gloriously satisfying experience. 

For yourself or for someone else, then, send the subscrip- 
tion form below: 


Mabe 8 BE ee mien CHp O6G@ Mall TOMAT «i ic iwes ccc ees 


The Presbyterian Outlook @ { N. 6th St., © Richmond 19, Va. 
Send THE OUTLOOK for a year to: 


SMSC TEST OHH SS CEO 6S & 6S C0016 6d 6 OF Oe Oe & 6 Oem ® 


NR ice ea NE eee ce” et we 

{ ] $3-check or money order enclosed (NEW subscription 

only); or, [ ] bill me. 

[ ] Renew my own subscription: [] 2 years. $7.50: 

{] 1 year, $4. 

co ee ee ee ee eee 
(If you would like an additional copy or two of this page 

in pamphlet form to put into the hands of a friend, with 

your commendation, please request it.) 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Joseph’s Part in God’s Plan 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR OCTOBER 21, 1951 
Lesson Text: Genesis 47:1-7; 50:18-24. 


We can understand Joseph’s part in 
God’s plan only as we consider his life 
as a whole. 


I. Joseph as a Son, Gen. 37 


When we first meet Joseph he was 
a boy, seventeen years of age. His 
father was the head of a large family. 
He had six sons from Leah, his first 
wife; four sons through his secondary 
wives, Bilhah and Zilpah, and two sons 
from his favorite wife, Rachel. All of 
these sons were now grown except the 
last two. The older brothers had come 
to hate Joseph so that their malice 
could no longer be hid. The Bible sug- 
gests that there were three reasons for 
this: 

(1) Joseph had been sent out to feed 
the flocks with his half-brothers, the 
sons of his father’s secondary wives. 
They were men of low moral standards, 
and Joseph reported their evil doings 
to his father. His brethren resented this 
action on Joseph’s part and considered 
him a spy and a tattle-tale. 

(2) Jacob showed in many ways that 
Joseph was his favorite son. This was 
natural in a way, for Joseph was the 
oldest son of Jacob’s most beloved wife, 
but inexcusable nonetheless. The climax 
of this favoritism came when Jacob pre- 
sented Joseph with a coat of many 
colors. This coat not only made Jacob’s 
partiality evident to everyone, but 
probably suggested that he would suc- 
ceed Jacob as the head of the tribe. 
The older brothers quite naturally re- 
sented this elevation of a younger son. 

(3) Joseph persisted in talking 
about his dreams which indicated that 
some day his brothers and even his 
father and mother would do obeisance 
to him. 

In later life Joseph appears to be 
one of the finest and purest characters 
in the Old Testament. There is some 
difference of opinion as to his charac- 
ter at this particular time. Some think 
that he was raw and immature as a 
youth, that naturally his brothers 
would not like a younger son who was 
his father’s favorite and who was a 
tattle-tale and a boaster. 

But whatever blame may be appor- 
tioned to Jacob and to Joseph, there is 
no excuse for the action of his brothers. 
At Dothan, where Joseph had come 
With a message from their father, they 
seized the lad, left him in a pit to die, 
but when a chance came to make some 
money, sold him as a slave into Egypt. 


II. Joseph as a Slave, 39:1-20 


official named Potiphar. At first the 
lad was given very humble tasks to 
perform, but when Potiphar discovered 
that Joseph performed every task as- 
signed him faithfully and well, he put 
more and more responsibility upon him. 
We find, for example, that Joseph was 
not put to work in the fields, but was 
kept in the house of his master. Here 
his character and capacities were first 
tested by personal service (vs. 4) and 
afterwards by the responsibility of gen- 
eral supervision. Finally, Joseph was 


made the overseer of his master’s 
household. Everything was entrusted 
to him, and his master had to think 


of nothing but the food which he ate. 


The historian suggests that Joseph 
succeeded in rising to this high posi- 
tion because of God’s blessing. But 
surely this does not mean that God’s 
blessings were totally undeserved. Dr. 
Taylor is right when he says Joseph’s 
action furnishes inspiration to every 
man struggling under adverse circum- 
stances. Everything was against him, 
yet he did not despair; and he did not 
lose faith in God. He accepted the situ- 
ation and made the most of it. Like 
Private Hubert Edward Reeves, a 19- 
year-old Army veteran of Korea. In 
the bitter fighting around Changjun 
Reservoir last winter he was hit by a 
Communist mortar burst; for nine days 
he lay helpless in the sub-zero weather. 
Army surgeons had to take off both 
of his frozen feet and the fingers on 
both hands, making him one of three 


quadruple amputees of the war. But, 
according to Time (Sept. 10, 1951), 
“Ed didn’t want sympathy. He often 


told his parents: ‘You count what 
you've got left, not what you’ve lost.’ ”’ 
According to Time, Ed Reeves and 
Beverly Jean Hall will be married soon 
in the First Baptist Church of Joliet, 
Ill., and both bride and groom are con- 
fident that everything will turn out all 
right. Joseph had something of the 
same spirit. He did willingly and with 
his best skill everything that was re- 
quired. He counted what he had left, 
not what he had lost. If he was to be 
a slave, he was determined to be the 
best of slaves, and what he was re- 
quired to do he would do with his 
might and his heart. This is a very 
important consideration and it may 
help to explain why God blessed Joseph 
and why similar trials have had such 
different results in different persons. 


But Joseph’s misfortunes were by no 
means over. The time came when his 
master’s wife falsely accused him and 


Joseph was sold to a high Egyptian his master had him thrown into prison. 
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Ill. Joseph as a Prisoner, 39:21— 
40:23 

In the prison as in the household of 
Potiphar, we note the strength of 
Joseph’s character—his patient trust, 
his indomitable courage and persever- 
ance. This was the second time he had 
suffered a cruel disappointment, unde- 
served misfortune, yet not a word of 
complaint escaped from his lips. ‘A 
faith expressed in action, not in words, 
upheld him. Even though it promised 
no personal reward, he was absolutely 
faithful to every trust.’”’ And everyone 
who met him liked him, as had his 
former master and his mistress, though 
the favor of the latter was disastrous. 
So now, the jailor, who found him re- 
liable and successful in all that he 
undertook; and when _ distinguished 
prisoners joined him, he soon won their 
confidence too. Quite evidently he did 
not allow himself to become moody or 
depressed. The earlier weakness in his 
character was being purged away by 
what he endured. The result was that 
God blessed him as he had blessed him 
in the house of Potiphar. The keeper 
of the prison, discerning his worth, 
gave him more and more responsibility, 
until at last he had charge of all the 
prisoners in the prison. 

Eventually his prisoners came to in- 
clude the superintendents of the Royal 
Cellar and the Royal Bakehouse, two 
high officials of the Egyptian court. 
They trusted Joseph with their dreams. 
He interpreted them to mean that the 
Lord Chief Butler would be soon re- 
stored to his former position, that the 
Lord Chief Baker would shortly be be- 
headed. And so it came to pass. 

But the chief butler, to whose favor- 
able remembrance Joseph had _ ap- 
pealed, forgot him entirely, until two 
years later something happened to re- 
call it to memory. Someone has re- 
marked, “The chief butler’s forgetful- 
ness in the enjoyment of his own good 
fortune is sadly natural.’’ Is that true? 
Do men tend to forget those who have 
served them? Over against the ingrati- 
tude of the chief butler, we have the 
continued faith of Joseph. His willing- 
ness to interpret the dreams of his 
fellow-prisoners proves that he still be- 
lieves in his own, and that he still re- 
tained his trust in the providence of 
God. 


1V. Joseph as Prime Minister, 41:45 


Two years after the chief butler was 
released from prison, Pharaoh himself 
had a dream—two dreams—which his 
wise men could not interpret to 
Pharaoh’s satisfaction. In one dream 
seven well-fed cows had come out of 
the Nile, the source of Egypt’s fertility, 
but were soon devoured by seven lean 
cows. In the second dream seven good 
ears of grain came up upon one stalk, 
only to be devoured by seven empty 
ears. 

When Pharaoh was at his wit’s end, 
the chief butler suddenly thought of 
Joseph. At his suggestion, he was 
brought before the king. Joseph inter- 
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preted the two dreams to mean that 
seven years of plenteous crops would 
be followed by seven years of famine. 
He suggested that during the plenteous 
years one-fifth of the produce should be 
gathered into public granaries and that 
these public granaries should be placed 
under the control of one man, assisted 
by district supervisors. The king was 
so pleased with Joseph's interpretation 
and with the policy that he had out- 
lined to meet the situation that, after 
some consultation with his ministers, 
he had Joseph made the chief official 
of the kingdom with autocratic power, 
subject only to his own veto. 

It seems at first that this was an 
extraordinary promotion. But we must 
remember that Joseph had demon- 
strated that he had great executive 
ability by his wise and successful ad- 
ministration of the large estate of 
Potiphar, and by his successful ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the state 
prison. Pharaoh was struck not only by 
the fact that Joseph, through the aid 
of his God, was able to interpret his 
dreams, but also by the fact that he 
outlined on the spot the policy that the 
nation should follow for the next seven 
years. He did not act hastily. He 
talked over the matter with his serv- 
ants; that is, the officers of his king- 
dom; doubtless investigated Joseph's 
record, and came to the conclusion that 
there was no 


man ‘‘so discreet and 


wise’”’ as Joseph. Nor was his confi- 
dence misplaced. Through Joseph's 
wise administration and careful plan- 


ning, Egypt survived the long-continued 
famine which overspread the East and 
was able to extend aid to the peoples 
round about. 


V. Joseph Forgives, 42:1—46:15 


Joseph's brothers were forced by the 
famine to come to Egypt and beg for 
relief. Joseph recognized them at once, 
though they did not imagine for a 
moment that the high state official with 
whom they dealt was the brother whom 
many years before they had sold into 
slavery. Joseph determined to discover 
whether or not their characters had 
changed in the intervening § years. 
Through a clever stratagem he induced 
them to bring to Egypt half- 
brother, Benjamin, the only surviving 
son, so they thought, of Jacob and his 
beloved Rachel. He 
prisoned Benjamin on a _ trumped-up 
charge which convinced the 
that Benjamin was indeed 
worthy of punishment 


their 


wife, then im- 

brothers 
guilty and 
They had a far 
better excuse for abandoning Benjamin, 
their father’s favorite, to his fate, than 


they had for selling him into slavery 
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many years before. When, instead, the 
brothers stood by Benjamin, when 
Judah begged indeed that he might be 
imprisoned in his stead, so that Jacob 
might not be grieved over the loss of 
his second son, Joseph could no longer 
contain himself. He made himself 
known to them, freely forgave them 
for the wrong which they had done him, 
and urged them to go back to Canaan 
with all haste, and bring their father 
and all their families down into Egypt, 
where he could give them the best of 
the land. 


VI. Joseph Provides, 46:1—47:10 


In the first portion of our printed 
lesson we read how Jacob introduced 
his family to Pharaoh. To appreciate 
the significance of the scene we need to 
remember that Egypt was divided into 
rigid social castes. As MacLaren points 
out: “It took some nerve and a great 
deal of affection for the viceroy, whom 
envious and sarcastic courtiers watched, 
to own his kin. What a sweet morsel 
for malicious tongues it would be, ‘Have 
you heard? He is only the son of an 
old shepherd, who is down in Goshen, 
come to pick up some crumbs there!’ 
One can fancy the curled lips and the 
light laugh, as the five brothers, led by 
the great man himself, made their rus- 
tic reverences to Pharaoh.” 

But Joseph was not to be dissuaded; 
his father was not polished, but he was 
a remarkable man, bearing the dignity 
of age; his brothers did not know the 
ways of Egyptian society, but they were 
honest and sincere. Eleven was too 
large a group, so he selected five (prob- 
ably those who had the easiest man- 
brought them in Pharaoh’s 
Pharaoh asked them the 
natural question, “What is your occu- 
pation?’’ The brothers answered as 
Joseph had coached them, and requested 
that they be allowed to pasture their 
flocks in the land of Goshen, which was 
readily granted. Pharaoh went fur- 
ther. He informed Joseph that if there 
were any able men among them he 
might give them responsible 
visory positions over his cattle. 
attention was paid to cattle breeding 
in Egypt and there were many fine 
breeds. Pharaoh himself possessed large 
herds, and the superintendents of the 
royal herds were important officials. 

After the brothers, Joseph brought in 
his aged father. Jacob was not over- 
awed by the king’s presence or his 
udornments. He did not wait, as the 
custom was, for the king to speak first. 
Nor did he bow himself to the ground, 
according to the prescribed etiquette 
Instead he drew near, lifted up his 
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right hand and formally blessed the 
king. Pharaoh might have been of- 
fended. Instead he was touched. 


Jacob it was who stole the scene, 
but let us give all honor to Joseph, who 
was not spoiled by success any more 
than he had been spoiled by failure, 
who was not ashamed to own his father, 
nor his brothers, plain men who lacked 
his advantages before the highest in 
the land. 


Vil. Joseph Trusts 


Joseph’s brothers could not believe 
ihat Joseph had fully and freely for- 
given them. When Jacob died, and 
Joseph might, therefore, feel more free 
to act, they came once more to render 
him homage. Then Joseph made his 
zreat reply: ‘Fear not; for am I in 
the place of God?" So many men seem 
to think they are. “And as for you, 
ye meant evil against me, but God 
meant it for good "Joseph, 
it is to be noted, took no credit to him- 
self. lie was convinced that he had 
been the instrument in God’s hand for 
the salvation of Israel. And he was 
convinced that God’s providence would 
continue to bless them. ‘“‘I die,’’ he re- 
minded his kinsmen, “but God will 
surely visit you, and bring you up out 
of this land into the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to 
Jacob. 

Looking back, we can agree with 
Joseph that God was leading him every 
step of the way, that he might occupy 
eventually a high position in Egypt and 
thus save his people from starvation, 
that his trials and labors were train- 
ing him to handle himself in this posi- 


tion. Paul said, “To them that love 
God, all things work together for 
good.””" He did not say that all things 


were good, but that all things work 
together for good—to them that love 
God. <And this is a very important 
condition. 

What is it that turns misfortune into 
fortune? That is what we would all 
iikxe to know. In Joseph's case there 
was an attractive personality, there was 
zenuine ability, there was faith in God, 
which saved him from despair and made 
him faithful to every task and to every 
responsibility. Estimate the value of 
each of these elements in Joseph’s final 
success. Estimate the value of each in 
times of misfortune today. But sup- 
pose misfortune had_ not 
fortune. Suppose he 
days in an Egyptian 
Would he have been a failure? 
Do faith in God, fidelity to one’s duty, 
always meet with their reward in this 
world? Should we faithful 
there is no reward? 


Joseph's 
turned to good 
had ended his 
prison. 


remain 
when hope for 


Why? 


(lesson commentary based on ‘“‘In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U’. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


SomeV atican-K remlin 


Parallels 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY AND 
CATHOLIC POWER. By Paul Blan- 
shard. The Beacon Press, Boston. 340 
PP+s $3.50. 

Ministers and laymen who have read 
Paul Blanshard’s earlier book, Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power, do 
not need to be urged to read this one, 
in which Mr. Blanshard compares the 
two great systems of authoritative con- 
trol over men’s minds—the Kremlin 
and the Vatican. Those who have not 
read the earlier book are urged to re- 
pair their oversight without further de- 
lay, and then, we may be sure, they too 
will be eager to read “Communism, De- 
mocracy and Catholic Power.” 

This present volume has been bitterly 
condemned by the Catholic Press and 
damned with faint praise by much of 
the secular press which, for one reason 
or another, is not willing to consider the 
problems raised by growing Catholic 
power for our American way of life. 
But the critics have not been able to 
point out factual errors of any conse- 
quence. The book is too carefully docu- 
mented for that. They choose a sen- 
tence here and there which indicates, 
they say, that the writer is obviously 
prejudiced against the Roman Catholic 
Church. But it is only rarely that the 
author allows his feelings to betray him. 
He writes on the whole with commend- 
able objectivity. 

Others object that he does not stress 
the vast differences that there are be- 
tween the aims of Communism and Ro- 
man Catholicism. But that is not the 
purpose of the book. ‘‘The contrasts 
between them,” he says, “‘are self-evi- 
dent. . . . One is fighting on our side 
in the east-west struggle, and the other 
is fighting against us. One is a mes- 
senger of personal gentleness and love; 
the other represents ruthlessness and 
force. One respects the traditions and 
values of our economic society, the 
other insists on complete economic and 
political revolution. One teaches faith 
in a personal God and hope for personal 
immortality; the other is hostile to all 
the central tenets of orthodox religion. 
But these contrasts represent differences 
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in aim and purpose. . . not differences 
in the permanent politics of power. As 
institutions in this world the Kremlin 
and the Vatican are far more conspicu- 
ous in their similarities than their dif- 
ferences. . . . They represent the same 
type of intellectual climate, the climate 
of authoritarian rule over the human 
mind.” 

A true American policy, Mr. Blan- 
shard concludes, must oppose itself to 
both the one and the other. The dan- 
ger is that in our mortal fear of Com- 
munism we shall not recognize the peril 
posed for democratic institutions by the 
growing power of Rome. ‘‘My purpose,” 
says Mr. Blanshard, “is to bring the 
present three-way struggle of Com- 
munism, political Catholicism, and de- 
mocracy into clearer focus in the hope 
that the analysis will contribute to a 
consistent American policy for dealing 
with both the Vatican and the Kremlin.” 

If this book is read, and it is being 
widely read, it will help greatly to ac- 
complish this important and two-fold 
purpose. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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D. R. E. WANTED 
CHURCH OF 700 members needs Director 
of Religious Education. Good salary. 
Write, Rev. S. R. Diehl, Martinsburg, W. 
Va. 








gospel 


Charles H. Johnston, Schreiner 
graduate of 1932, is a Deacon 
in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Kerrville, Texas. 
Successful businessman and 
civic leader, he is also Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees 
of Schreiner. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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RELIGION AND 
HEALTH 


A New Magazine 


A 64-page, 


monthly, whose purpose shall 


pocket-size, 


be, ‘‘to bridge the gap between 
religion and medicine,’’ under 
the editorship of Russell L. 
Dicks, D. D., Litt. D., of Duke 
Durham, N. C.; 
published by Religion and 
Health Corporation, Glade- 


water, Texas. 


University, 


First Issue, February, 1952 


The magazine will present 
material dealing with the re- 


sourees of religion for health, 
why we act as we do, the emo- 


tional care of the child from six 
months to six years, and how 


we help each other. 


Introductory Offer: $2.50 
per year (12 issues) 


$5.00 two years (24 issues) 
Regular subscription rate: 


$3.00 per year 


Box 4802, Duke Station, 


Durham, North Carolina 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

John C. McQueen, Jr., Central 
church, Meridian, Miss., became pastor 
of the Owensboro, Ky., church Oct. 1, 
Address: 2125 Locust St. 

James J. Alexander, who has been s- 
sistant pastor of the First church, 
Shreveport, La., became regional direc- 
tor of religious education for the Synods 
of Alabama and Tennessee October 1. 
Mr. Alexander's office will be at 5624 
First Ave., N., Birmingham 6, Ala 

R. F. Cleveland from Lamesa, Texas, 
to 2800-A Whitis Ave., Austin 5, Texas 

Alexander M. Warren, Allendale, 
S. C., is the newly-elected executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Council of 
Churches. Mr. Warren's last pastorate 
was the Webb Horton Memorial church, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

J. Arthur Sanders from Green Moun- 
tain to Pineola, N. C. 

L. E. Jordan from Effingham, S. C., 
to 143 Madison Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

A. L. Davis, missionary to Brazil, 
from Rural Retreat, Va., to 1204 Ren- 
nie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

L. A. McCutchen’s new address in 
Ixelles, Bruxelles, Belgium, is 25 Rue 
General Patton. 

George Hopper, who has been stu- 
dent pastor at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, aBton Rouge, has assumed his new 
duties as student pastor at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Presbyterian Stu- 
dent Center, 1105 Circle Park, Knox- 
ville. 

G. Allen Fleece, formerly of the 
Westminster church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been dismissed to Fellow- 
ship of Independent Evangelicals and is 
teaching at Columbia Bible College, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., in place of R. EK. Me- 
Quilken, who has been advised by phy- 
sicians to discontinue teaching. 

J. Hoge Smith, Sr., Jellico, Tenn., 
is to become pastor at Darien, Ga 

James Gilbert has resigned as pastor 
of the Middlesboro, Ky.. church. 











Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individua' 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing clii- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM. President. 











DEATHS after a few hours’ illness, in Okolong 
Miss., Sept. 18, only nine days after h 
in Orange, Va., September 25. Dr. Mack had been installed as pastor there. “iy 
was professor of Hebrew at Union Watson, after 16 — pag pastor a 
Seminary in Virginia from 1915 to Marks, Miss., began his work in Okoloy 
in June. He was a former moderator 9 
his syned. 


Edward Mack, 83 died at his home 


1939, when he became professor emeri- 
tus. He was dean of the graduate de- 
partment at the time of his retirement. 
He was moderator of the General As- Mrs. Langdon Henderlite (former 
sembly in 1939. Miss Courtney Friskhorn), missiona 
Paul McLauren Watson, 62, died, to Brazil, died in Recife Sept. 14. 











30,000,000 people 
have not met Christ .. . 


The Church’s Mission — our mission — of introducing 
people to Christ includes a truly missionary field . . . the 
South, where 30,000,000 unchurched people are in need 
of Christ NOW. 

Factually, the Church must go where the people are— 
if the people are to go to church; and in this very real sense 
our churches are missionaries to the South, extending into 
areas thac are unchurched. Too, existing churches need 
help to continue expanding their work. In many cases a 
small amount of money does the job—the little difference 
that makes all the difterence. 

Your Tithe is more than a gift. It is an investment 
that pays off through extending the introduction to Christ 
in places you cannot reach. 

Last year, Home Missions helped establish one new 
church a week. Your Tithe can help build two or three 
new churches a week. 


TITHING... Zou... 


will extend the Church to 30,000,000 people 
in the South who have not been introduced to Christ 
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